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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus. 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, pro- 
vided ‘that the faith thus indicated be 
professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
church shall be acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of the Universalist faith and ac- 
knowledgment of the ecclesiastical jur- 
isdiction of the Universalist Church of 
America. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The editor wrote the story of the great General Assembly of 
The Universalist Church of America at St. Lawrence University. 
For whatever ‘sins of omission or commission’ he perpetrated 
in so doing he is properly penitent. That there is accuracy for 
the most part he is confident because of the sharp eyes, the de- 
vastating attention to detail, and the persistent orderliness of his 
assistant editor, Alice E. Dorr, for which the Lord be thanked! 

@ 

Eugene G. Bewkes, President of St. Lawrence University and 
member of the First Universalist Church of Canton, New York, 
gave the keynote address to the members of the biennial General 
Asembly of the Universalist Church of America, gathered in 
Gunnison Chapel, Tuesday evening, September 9. We are happy 
to give our readers the text of this inspiring address on The Future 
of the Liberal Tradition. 

@ 
Assembly Note book 

When the editor arrived at Canton Monday afternoon he 
found a large delegation of Tufts alumni basking in spacious 
comfort of the campus of his alma mater. It was good to see so 


many of our Tufts brethren as much at home at St. Lawrence as 


we are at Tufts. And to hear the hearty rounds of Tufts and St. 
Lawrence songs’ was a joyous antiphonal of healthy fellowship. 
Truly, ‘‘we are not divided.” 

& 

When Professor Max A. Kapp splits an infinitive, he does it 
eloquently and with spirit. He did so in the enthusiasm of his 
opening announcements Tuesday afternoon. 

@ 

At one thirty A. M. on a morning when we sat at our little 
‘noiseless’ typewritre, we were interrupted by the stentorian voice 
of Joe Beach somewhere below us. Brother Beach was describing 
the ‘next war.” Just before we were about to tell Brother Beach 
something about a private war, a deep bassoon from the other 
side of the quad boomed out ‘’Quiet Please.” Brother Beach's 
description ended abruptly in the middle of a horrendous descrip- 
tive. 

@ 

We do not know whether the weather man or Uncle George 
Huntley is right in interpreting the discomfort of the hot weather 
during assembly week. The weather man said it was the humid- 
ity. Uncle George says, “It’s not thé heat; it's the Humiliati.” 

t ) 3 

Freed from the rigidity of formal program conferences, dele- 
gates flocked to informal conferences and spent hours questioning 
experts and specialists, adjourned for late lunches and more ser- 
ious discussion 


¢ 
We do not remember an Assembly at which there were so 
many and so excellent exhibits. The Universalist Publishing House 
not only had a fully stocked bookstore but also through the co- 
operation of Mr. Douglas Hammet, a complete display of visual 
education aids. Every department of our church work was graph- 
ically portrayed on a’series of splendid posters made by A. Edwin 
Grimes. The religious education people had an exhibit of church 
school material that was an education in itself. Not as many folk 
spent time in the exhibit as in former Assembly weeks but those 
who did were richly repaid for their effort. 
@ 
We wish that Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes could have been pres- 
ent at the Asembly held on the campus of the college to which he 


gave the best years of his life. For us and for many Laurentians, Dr 
Sykes was there in spirit. Aielie 
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The Spirit is in the Wheels 


HE enduring significance of our General As- 

sembly at St. Lawrence lies in the fact that 
while the delegates were earnestly and intensely in- 
terested in the power of efficient organization and 
in the power of proper and efficient financing, they 
were equally interested in the power of prayer. 
The same delegates, who spent careful hours con- 
sidering the establishment and financing of a De- 
partment of Education, crowded the pews of Gun- 
nison Chapel every morning for the early chapel 
service before their business sessions. They came 
to hear their Chaplain, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr.., 
discuss, “The Power of Prayer,’ and to join with 
him in the act of prayer. Dr. van Schaick’s prac- 
tical and beautiful addresses will be printed in 
later numbers of THE CHRSTIAN LEADER. But not 
even the well-written manuscripts can tell the 
whole story. The pulsing virility of those services 
was in the unity of aspiration of the Chaplain and 
his congregation. It was a unity of aspiration 
that transcended even differences of theological 
interpretation and made Dr. John and his emer- 
gent Universalist brethren one. This great fact 
made the St. Lawrence Assembly a notable event. 
Quite without the superficial trappings of con- 
ventional piety, that representative Universalist 
group was truly devout in spirit. 


The spirit was right and so the actions at St. 
Lawrence were enduring and worthwhile. Instead 
of a clash of ideologies, the events of the week 
brought better understanding between young and 
old, conservative and radical. Perhaps one of the 
best illustrations of this spirit was the splendidly 
courteous debate over universal peacetime military 
training. Convictions were intense, but neither 
the bond of fellowship nor the canons of good 
manners was broken. So it went throughout ‘the 
meetings, differences, dissent there were, but al- 

ways good grace. 


The practical achievements of the Assembly 
were numerous. Not only was the new Department 
of Education set up and its finances provided for, 
but also the delegates voted to set up a substantial 


revolving church building fund on recommendation 
of their Treasurer. The auxiliary societies faced 
the need for expanded programs and expanded. 
Our women voted to support a new camp for dia- 
betic boys. Our religious education people planned 
an agressive forward movement for church schools. 
The representatives of all our churches committed 
themselves wholeheartedly and euthusiastically to 
the new Service Committee project for displaced 
children in the American zone of occupied Ger- 
many by the very practical and generous gesture 
of contributing over two thousand dollars from 
dinner tickets and outright gifts to the work. 
There was active and intelligent concern that we 
make our contribution to the solution of the larger 
problems of human relations. The pronouncements 
of our Social Action Committee that came to the 
floor of the Assembly in form of recommendations 
or resolutions expressed the spirit of that high 
universalism that strives to weld men into one 
world of brotherhood. 


The Assembly closed its business sessions by 
practical expression of one of the noblest tradi- 
tions of our church, the equality of laymen and 
clerygmen, by electing a layman president. The 
new President, Harold S. Latham, is well-known 
in the literary and publishing world. He is Vice- 
president and Director of the great publishing 
house of Macmillan. He is famous for having 
‘discovered’ many now great authors. Best of all. 
he is a man of deep and intelligent religious con- 
viction. Universalists are to be congratulated on 
their new President. 


On the other hand, we think Mr. Latham is to 
be congratulated on becoming President at this 
time. Of course, this is a hard time for religious 
organizations and it will be a harder time for def- 
initely liberal churches in the years just ahead. 
But the inner health of the Universalist Church 
was never sounder than at present. 


The wheels are turning smoothly, but more 
important: The spirit is in the wheels! 
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General Assembly, Universalist Church 
of America 
St. Lawrence University, September 9 - 14 


Representatives of Universalist Churches voted to set up a Department of Education; 


Association of Universalist Women enthusiastically endorsed the proposition of sponsoring and supporting 
another camp for diabetic children, the new unit to be at Charlton, Massachusetts, and to be known as the 


Eliot P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys; 


The General Sunday School Association took action to institute a program of advance in work with children 


in co-operation with the new Department of Education; 


Carleton M. Fisher becomes Director of Service Projects and will manage new Service Committee work 
with displaced persons’ children of many races in the American zone of occupied Germany. 


Business sessions, theological discussions, and worship combined to strengthen the fellowship. 


AY delegates and clergymen gathered five hun- 

dred strong on the campus of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York, for the biennial 
General Assembly of The Universalist Church of 
America, September 9 through 14 made history not 
only by their vote to establish an overall depart- 
ment of education and by their hearty assent to 
new service projects but also by their unprece- 
dented regularity in attendance at chapel services, 
conference sessions and business meetings. 

When the Men’s Residence which sheltered 
many of the delegates was erected, a stone under 
the clock tower had engraved on it this significant 
inscription written by Dr. Charles Kelsey Gaines, 
beloved teacher of generations of Laurentians: 
“Let good use justify what good will has here 
* erected.” Certainly the representatives of Univer- 
salist Churches from California to Massachusetts 
and from Maine to North Carolina and Alabama 
made good use of the facilities of St. Lawrence dur- 
ing their sojourn on the campus. The St. Lawrence 
assembly was a thoroughly businesslike session 
and in spite of wide divergencies of opinion on 
some issues, and untimely temperature, it was a 
good natured gathering. 

The fine equipment of the university so gener- 
ously turned over to the visitors, the efficient ar- 
rangements of the administration and the local 
committee, and the wisdom of the program plan- 
ners in allowing a reasonable measure of free time 
all contributed to the success of the whole affair. 
The St. Lawrence assembly will be remembered. by 
many Universalists as one general gathering at 
which they had time to visit and to exchange 
ideas informally with friends and colleagues. 

Under sunny skies and in warm Indian summer 
temperatures, delegates began arriving Monday. 
By Monday evening (September 8) nearly a hun- 
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dred had registered. They came by train, bus, and 
automobiles, delegations from neighboring church- 
es grouped in manner reminiscent of the war time 
“share the ride” practice. The largest group from 
an individual church was from our National Mem- 
orial Church at Washington, D. C., numbering 
eleven persons. Kinston, North Carolina, was a 
close second with eight. There was a predominance 
of women but a larger number of laymen than we 
have seen at a general assembly in several sessions. 


The General Assembly 


The General Assembly was called to order by 
Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, president, at two o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon, September 9. Prayer was of- 
fered by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. After the an- 
nouncements and appointment of sessional com- 
mittees the Assembly resolved itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole and held a town meeting session 
with the Honorable Clement F. Robinson as Mod- 
erator. Mr. Robinson announced that the purpose 
of the gathering was to provide a public hearing 
on matters to be presented later for vote of the 
delegates. The proposal to establish a department 
of education was stated and discussed at length. 
The Rev. Raymond Hopkins, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Organization and Planning for a Depart- 
ment of Education which was set up at the Akron 
Assembly reported for Dr. Angus H. MacLean, 
Chairman, who was unable to be present because 
of illness. Questions regarding the status of the 
General Sunday School Association under the new 
plan were raised. Commenting on the proposed 
plan of organization Mr. Hopkins pointed out that 
if we were beginning de novo a straight central- 
ized plan would be most efficient but that under the 
circumstances the committee found after careful 
study that the plan to be workable must take the 
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President Bewkes and Dean Atwood 
congratulate Dr. Huntley 


form of a federation of existing agencies under 
an overall director. The Rev. Carl Voss raised the 
question of the propriety of having the director a 
member of the Board of Education. Mr. Voss felt 
that while the auxiliaries should be represented 
on the board that making the director a member 
might set a precedent that later on might become 
embarassing. The Rev. Mason McGinness agreed 
with Mr. Voss and Dr. Stanley Manning said that 
his experience in national youth work and other 
Universalist organizations indicated that an em- 
ployed staff member should not be a voting board 
member. Mr. Fred Harrison raised the question of 
financial resources to meet the twelve to fifteen 
thousand dollar budget recommended by the com- 
mittee and asked that the Treasurer or some Board 
member speak on the subject. Responding to this, 
Mr. Samuel F. Parker, a member of the Finance 
Committee of the Board said, “To put this item 
into your immediate budget would be quite a task. 
It is almost certain that you do not have the funds.” 
The Rev. Charles A. Wyman replied that “If we 
vote this department, the people will raise the 
money for it.’”’ Mr. Hopkins expressed his convic- 
tion that “If we need a department of education, we 
must find the funds to run it.” 

Mr. Robinson then introduced a proposition that 
the Trustees be directed to make available during 
the next two years a sum not in excess of fifty 
thousand dollars to be expended for outreach un- 
der the direction of the five year plan. The Rev. 
Richard Knost of Alabama speaking in favor of 
the proposition nevertheless suggested that it 
should be approached from the direction of the 
need of churches first. Mr. J. A. Robinson, past 
president of the Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, pointed out that his state was doing in 
principle just what was here proposed. The Rev. 
Raymond Hopkins contended that free funds are 
for deficit spending and that in an expanding pro- 
_ gram we should be free to spend dollars for capital 
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West and Midwest—Blauvelt of California, Abbott 
of Ohio, Arms of Illinois, with Rose and Ruth 
Smith, of Liberty, Michigan. 


expenses to achieve the objectives of the program. 
Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, Treasurer, agreed that 
free funds are for deficit spending but warned that 
“You can’t at this time further impair your capital 
account. We need to maintain the present balance 
of free funds as a reserve against bad times. Give 
us time. Support the present program and in time 
many of the things you are talking about today 
can be done.” Apropos of new projects in an ex- 
panding program, Dr. Harry Adams Hersey said, 
“When we see the need we can do the job.” The 
Rev. Donald MacMillan suggested that we think 
in terms of specific opportunities citing the pro- 
posed Department of Education as a case in point. 
“Ask the people for direct support and expedite 
the program in its early stages by the use of a 
limited amount of free funds.” 


The hearing brought out two things: no one 
questioned the need for a Department of Education 
(that seemed assumed by all); no one questioned 
the propriety of spending free funds. Opinions 
differed on when and where and how much should 
be spent. 


Assembly Church Service 


The long central aisle of Gunnison Memorial 
Chapel was filled with gowned clergymen for the 
processional which opened the General Assembly 
Church Service, Tuesday night. Following the In- 
vocation offered by the Chaplain, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., and a solo by Norman Sparbel, a St. 
Lawrence theological student, Dean John Murray 
Atwood welcomed the delegates on behalf of both 
the University and the local church. 


The Honorable Fred B. Perkins, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Chairman of the Central Fellowship 
Committee, welcomed the new ministers who have 
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come into fellowship since the last assembly. Mr. 
Perkins said in part: 


“ft is significant that I as a layman extend this welcome 
to you. Ours is a Protestant church. Authority is not or- 
dained from on high, but elected from the pews. The lay- 
man takes his place with the ordained minister in places 
of authority. It is significant that I address you not in a 
foreign tongue, but in English, poor as it may be. You 
also have to address your constituents in English which 
they can understand, which they can criticize, and which 
they will criticize .... 1 welcome you into the meaning 
and tradition of the Universalist Church to do the will 
of God as Jesus revealed it and to co-operate in estab- 
lishing the kingdom for which he lived and died. Give 
this all the meaning that your scholarship and consecra- 
tion can give it.” 


The following men were present and welcomed into 
fellowship: 


Donald W. Lawson, Theodore Webb, Fenwick 
H. Wheeler, Keith C. Munson, Donald C. McMillan, 
Carl H. Voss, Earle T. McKinney, George J. W. 
Pennington. 


In addition to these the following were received 
during the biennium: 


Wallace H. Harris, Robert C. Whitehead, Jos- 
eph L. Sullivan, T. Porter Drum, Charles N. Vick- 
ery, Melvin Nash Ward, Donald Hinckley, George 
L. Niles, Robert L. Cope, C. Gladstone Bell, W. R. 
Reid, Robert W. Lawson, James W. Hutchinson. 
Nathaniel P. Lauriat, William A. Roberts, Warren 
P. Waldo, Howard D. Spoerl, John P. Christensen. 


The Keynote address on The Future of the Lib- 
eral Tradition was delivered by Dr. Eugene G. 
Bewkes, President of St. Lawrence University. The 
full text of this notable address appears elsewhere 
in this number. 


The dramatic high point of the evening came 
when President Bewkes conferred on Dr. George 
E. Huntley the honorary degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters. In presenting Dr. Huntley for this honor, 
Dean John Murray Atwood read the following ci- 
tation: 


George Ezra Huntley, a graduate of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University in the class of 1894: 
ordained to the ministry of the Universalist Church in 
the same year; Doctor of Divinity, Buchtel College, 1912; 
pastor of Universalist churches in Framingham and Pea- 
body, Massachusetts; Profesor of Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care in a theological school from 1905-1917; author of 
a standard work in this field; President of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
1913-1929, from 1917, its full time executive head; member 
of the Commission sent by the Near East Relief to Syria 
and Armenia in 1919; most recently director of the suc- 
cessful campaign to raise one hundred thousand dollars 
additional endowment for the Theological School; an 
effective, stimulating preacher and an efficient admin- 
istrator; keen critic of literature and master of trenchant 
and vigorous English; a man whose genial wit, irrepres- 
ible optimism and human interest in all sorts and con- 
ditions of people has won him a host of friends far and 
near. 
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Officials Report to the Fellowship 

Wednesday morning brought the reports of the 
President, the General Superintendent, the Treas- 
urer, and the Board of Trustees. Reports of Com- 
mittees and Commissions delivered to the delegates 
in printed form were received by name. 

Giving his last report as President, Dr. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon thanked all who had co-operated 
with him through the years of his administration. 
Dr. Reamon outlined three objectives of his admin- 
istration; a balanced budget, better feeling among 
our people, and better relations with our Unitari- 
an friends. “The first of these objectives has been 
achieved. We have balanced the budget for three 
years. Returns on the Unified Appeal have steadily 
increased. Our people are supporting their church 
more than ever before.” Dr. Reamon cautioned 
against unwise use of free funds. “We ought to re- 
member that auxiliaries look to the Church for 
help from time to time and the Church ought al- 
ways to be in position to help when need arises.” 
He expressed belief that we can not expand now 
with our limited manpower. Citing the Friends 
recent policy shift to emphasis on teaching he noted 
that “The moral and ethical and spiritual roots of 
religion must never be neglected if the fruits are to 
continue to be harvested. It is a tragic mistake to 
assume that works of mercy can go on without nur- 
ture of our spiritual roots. I cherish the hope that 
we may enlarge our work step by step until our 
deeds more adequately match our words. Mean- 
while I would urge this Assembly to give prayerful 
thought to the stewardship of money.” 

Commenting on his second objective Dr. Rea- 
mon said, ‘We do have better feeling among us 
than in times past. There are differences among us 
but a common loyalty that binds us together.” The 
Joint Universalist-Unitarian Commission is im- 
proving relations between these two liberal fellow- 
ships. This Joint Commission can and does look at 
our relations in such a manner as to iron out diffi- 
culties before they arise.” 

“Certain needs have been revealed in the course 
of my term in. office. Our greatest need is not for 
money but for men and women trained for respon- 
sible leadership in liberal churches. We need a 
functional reorganization of our church. Delegates 
should give special attention to the splendid report 
of Dr. MacLean and his committee on the organi- 
zation of a department of education. Action on this 
report should be a primary objective of this Assem- 
bly. We need a conference on Faith and Order. In 
my opinion the Philadelphia conference last year 
was abortive. It failed for lack of advance plan- 
ning. This was my fault as much as anyone else’s. 
The situation points up the need for a well planned 
conference on faith and order. The General Assem- 
bly is not the place for prolonged theological debate. 
Our awaking interest in theological matters is 
healthy. But let us never forget that we are a re- 
ligious body. We can have differences but all of the 
time let us remember our common brotherhood. 
We need to rouse ourselves to the danger that lurks 
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on our doorstep. It is the danger of a fascism that 
sometimes comes robed in the garb of the priest 
and sometimes as the state. This is a time to be 
alert and unified. There is unprecedented opposi- 
tion to liberalism abroad. Pressures will be brought 
to bear on liberalism in our time that Murray never 
knew.” 

In one of the opening paragraphs of his report 
the General Superintendent announced the appoint- 
ment of Miss Ida M. Folsom as assistant in the 
office of the superintendent. Dr. Cummins outlined 
the achievements in the fields of Minister’s pen- 
sions, men’s groups, Five Year Program, Institutes, 
scholarships, and relief abroad. He urged the set- 
ting up of a department of education and called for 
“higher standards for the ministry.” 


“We must have 
ministers 

who are on 

fire with 

our gospel” 


Robert Cummins 


“The task which today faces our ministers cannot be taken 
casually. We must have ministers, as well as lay-leaders, 
who are on fire with our gospel and prepared at all times 
and at all costs to fight for its life. We must have men 
and women who have drunk deeply of the springs of life, 
and who know that this involves them in both a profound 
personal commitment and to the healing of hideous 
cleavages among groups of men. Our Church wants and 
must have men of large calibre and broad gauge. In 
The Universalist Church there is little place for insular 
and parochial minds. We need a converted and convert- 
ing ministry.” 


Dr. Cummins gave a large section of his report 
to consideration of the larger implications of uni- 
versalism and to consequent personal implications 
for Universalists. 

“It is said our people are now learning more 
about Universalism than ever before. I hope this 
is so; but I know we still have in our churches be- 
nighted souls who refuse utterly to think in terms 
of a common humanity. Make no mistake about it, 
discipline of some churches is as much needed as 
is discipline of some ministers. If our ministers 
were to conform to the pattern laid down by the 
officials of some of the churches I have dealt with, 
there would be a vast increase of ministers having 
sweet nothings to say to an ever diminishing pop- 
ulation in the pews. We have been attempting to 
extend Universalism without first making our own 
people Universalist. 


“Without denying its very name, Universalism 
cannot be limited either to Protestantism or to 
Christianity. Universalism is a world fellowship, 
not a Christian sect. Once its followers were ‘Chil- 
dren of God’; today they must be citizens of the 
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world. Today’s Universalism, as I see it, is based 
squarely and unalterably upon: (1) the primacy 
of man, as a child of God: (2) the universality of 
truth; and (3) the unity of the human family; and 
this is God’s own message, its truth inscribed on 
every page of man’s recorded rise. It is the religion 
and philosophy of the all-inclusive, levels all bar- 
riers, embraces all religions, demands whole-souled 
consecration, under God’s fatherhood, to the task 
of building on earth a brotherhood universal. Any 
Universalism worthy of its name cannot recognize 
divisions between people on the basis of race or 
class or religion or nationality. It is a religion for 
all people, working to bring them together in peace 
and co-operation under one loyalty, or it is not 
Universalism. And it ought to rebuke any and all 
who harbor prejudice against others. Today we 
have a providential opportunity giving to our faith 
an unimpeachable pragmatic sanction. It is the 
one religious philosophy matching the political con- 
cept of One World. For so long as Universalism 
is universalism, and not partialism, any fellowship 
bearing its name must be successful in making it 
unmistakably clear that all are weleome,—and this 
as a matter of course, not of more tolerance: uni- 
tarian or trinitarian, white or colored, theist or 
humanist, so that whatever exclusion these may be 
is self exclusion. A circumscribed Universalism is 
unthinkable. To this principle we are inescapably 
bound; and on this point let there be no uncer- 
tainty. Let the world hear from us again an ex- 
igent summons to the colors of one common hu- 
manity. And let there be a stirring among us for 
a crusade to this end. Let us out-evangelize the 
evangelicals! 

“Universalism is not a matter of discussion, 
but of deportment. It needs no debate; its suprem- 
acy can be established only through demonstration. 
Too many of our people are willing to come to its 
rescue, but are unwilling to give themselves to it. 
The final test is not an argument, but a consistent 
life; not a defense, but a proclamation. The only 
adequate Universalism for successful living is one 
you and I feel personally and experience at first 
hand. We speak of saving Universalism. A Uni- 
versalism that is busy saving itself is already lost. 
It is in no need of being saved,—at least no one on 
earth has responsibility for saving it. Our great 
responsibility is to live it today!’ 

In presenting his Treasurer’s report, Mr. Bick- 
nell said, “For three years we have paid our ex- 
penses. I believe that this is a record. We should 
always pay our way currently and not penalize 
future generations as we have been penalized.” 
The Treasurer stated that the Unified Appeal had 
brought about a four hundred and twenty-three 
percent increase of income over that received under 
the old quota system. In closing his report Mr. 
Bicknell recommended the establishment of “a 
substantial church building fund” and urged the 
Assembly to “instruct the Board of Trustees to 
take such steps aS may be necessary” to set up 
the fund. While the Treasurer expressed his pleas- 
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ure in “real progress’ he was emphatic in his 
“word of caution.” “Our free funds are at an ab- 
solute minimum.” 

On Wednesday afternoon a Minister’s Confer- 
ence heard Dr. Miles Rodehaver, rural sociologist, 
Mr. Robert Dick, a rural minister, Dr. Gustav H. 
Ulrich, and the General Field Worker on the sub- 
ject “The Rural Ministry States Its Case.’ The 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon of Dexter, Maine, pre- , 


sided. Simultaneously the business sessions of the 
General Sunday School Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women opened. A full story 
of each of these important meetings will appear 
in our next number. 


“Change, 
Growth, 
Progress 
are key words 
in Universalism” 


Brainard F, Gibbons 


Which Way Universalism? 


To the uninitiated the answer to the question 
“Which Way Universalism?’ by the panel dis- 
cussion Wednesday night would have seemed to be 
‘many ways.” Not so, for while there was some 
disagreement and much difference of emphasis 
there was the underlying unity of a “common pur- 
pose” to find and to serve truth, and there was a 
reasonable measure of agreement on some truths. 
The moderator was Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin. Members were Dean John Murray 
Atwood, the Rev. Lawrence Abbott, Akron, Ohio, 
the Rev. Carl H. Voss, Rutland, Vermont, the 
Rev. Albert F. Ziegler, Somerville, Massachusetts, 
and the Rev. John E. Wood, Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts. 


“Change, growth, progress are key words in 
Universalism,” said Dr. Gibbons, opening the dis- 
cussion. “The ink has hardly dried on our Declara- 
tions of Faith before those declarations are subject- 
ed to criticism and sometimes attack. This has been 
to the good. We have thus been able to advance. 
Since Akron there has been a discordant chorus 
of voices each saying what Universalism is or 
should be. This can be healthy. It raises the ques- 
tion ‘Which Way Universalism?’ Now no one of us 
has a corner on truth. Let each express what he 
sees with due regard for others. This panel is not 
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so much concerned with the idea of reaching con- 
clusions, but of giving enlightenment.” 

Questioned about the Unitarian basis of Uni- 
versalist thought, Dean Atwood made it clear that 
the issue of unitarianism or trinitarianism was 
a distinctly secondary matter in his thinking and 
that he would not rule anyone out of our fellow- 
ship on that issue. Here the discussion became cen- 
tered about what children should be taught re- 
garding the nature of Jesus. The Dean maintained 
his position stoutly that he would not indoctrinate 
children before they are able to reason. “They ac- 
cept the things they can understand or value and 
they will come to these ideas (the nature of Jesus) 
in their own good time. Mr. Abbott felt that, dif- 
ficult as the problem is historically, “‘we should 
get back to the original Jesus.” “I am not trying 
to get his exact words. I am trying to get his spirit. 
We should interpret the man Jesus for the man 
of today.” “I regard Jesus as the arch Pro-testant, 
the arch radical of his age. He tried to get down to 
the roots of things.” 

Replying to the question of whether or not Uni- 
versalism must include every living faith, Carl 
Voss said, “Yes, Universalism struck upon a name 
accidentally rather than by intention. I believe we 
are becoming conscious historically speaking of 
Universalism because of political and social events 
which affect the religious thought of the world just 


‘as they affect secular thought. I am speaking of a 


living faith. Ghandi is an example of a living faith. 
He belongs to universalism ... I believe that Uni- 
versalism is an emerging faith not an historical 
one.”’ Mr. Voss on questioning said that he thought 
the Bahai movement is doing what we ought to be 
doing in regard to interfaith fellowship but that 
we are “a little more responsible in our concern 


_ for human personality.” 


The Rev. Albert Ziegler stressed his convic- 
tion that we are all teaching theology whether we 
want to or not. The trouble with orthodox Chris- 
tian theology according to Mr. Ziegler is that “it 
is not functional. It does not enlist the people in 
the causes in which they need to be enlisted. I 
would teach theology again.’ The basic conviction 
in Mr. Ziegler’s theology is his concept of the 
nature of man. “We believe in the goodness of 
man. Man‘ is a product of the universe and can 
only act in the mood of the universe. . .. If one 
person has power to choose, God’s will will be de- 
feated. I think man simply does not have that 
power.” 


The Rev. John E. Wood found the basic reality 
to be love. “I have come to that position because 
of failure to find anything in theology, philosophy, 
or even psychology to help the world meet its 
present need .... I think that in the ethics of love 
we have the power to heal the troubles of the world 
right now. I am required to love persons more than 
ideas. I am constrained by love to look behind 
such labels as communist or negro and find the 
person.” 
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True to the chairman’s prediction the panel 
arrived at no conclusion but did offer enlighten- 
ment as to what our contemporary ministry is 
thinking. With a little more time to clear definitions 
and define words used, the large and important area 
of liberal agreement on the primacy of intelligence 
and good will would have been made more explicit. 


Nominating Committee Report 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks, Chairman of the Nomina- 
ting Committee, presented his report at the Thurs- 
day morning session. The slate carried the follow- 
ing nominations: for President, Mr. Harold S. 
Latham, for Vice-presidents, the presidents of the 
General Sunday School Association, the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, and the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship; for Trustees for four years, 
Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, New York, Dr. Stanley 
Manning, Illinois, Mr. Samuel F. Parker, Massa- 
chusetts, the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Indiana, 
and Mr. Cyrus F. Springall, Massachusetts; for 
members of the Central Fellowship Committee, 
Fred B. Perkins, Rhode Island, Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, Massachusetts, Ida M. Folsom, Massachu- 
setts, Max A. Kapp, New York, Alfred 8S. Cole, 
Massachusetts, Wallace G. Fiske, Connecticut, J. 
Albert Robinson, Connecticut; for Preacher of the 
Occasional Sermon (1949) Brainard F. Gibbons, 
Wisconsin. Mrs. Mary S. Scott of Massachusetts 
and Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich of Rhode Island were 
nominated from the floor. After the committee 
report was accepted and nominations closed, Dr. 
Harry Adams Hersey moved that the elections be 
made a special order for ten-thirty Friday morn- 
ing. Dr. Hersey contended that more delegates 
would be present to vote on Friday than on Sat- 
urday, the advertised day for elections. The ques- 
tion was raised as to the ethics and the legality of 
running off the elections a day before they were 
advertised. The outcome of the discussion was to 
have the election set for Friday morning and to 
order the polls kept open until eleven o’clock Sat- 
urday morning. The Secretary asked for a ruling 
on the manner of printing the ballot. On motion of 
Carl Voss it was voted that the names on the bal- 
lots be printed alphabetically without distinction 
between those nominated by the committee or those 
nominated from the floor of the assembly. 


The Honorable Clement F. Robinson, Chairman 
of the Committee on Official Reports and Recom- 
mendations, presented his preliminary report. Mr. 
Robinson read both recommendation one and two 
since, as he said they were closely related. The 
first of these provided for instructing the Trust- 
ees to appoint a committee to study the organiza- 
tion of our church ‘‘and to propose such changes as 
may lead to its more efficient operation.” This rec- 
ommendation stemmed from the report of the Com- 
mittee on Organization of a Department of Educa- 
tion which cited the difficulties encountered in deal- 
ing with our loosely organized federal structure. 
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The second recommendation implemented the re- 
port of the Committee on Organization of the De- 
partment of Education. This recommendation of 
the Committee on Official Reports differed from the 
recommendation of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion principally in the manner of appointment and 
make-up of the Board of Education which will be 
the policy making body for the new department. 
The Organization and Planning Committee recom- 
mended “‘the creation of a representative Education 
Board of ten members.” This Board was envisaged 
as having in full membership the heads of the ex- 
ecutive staffs of the auxiliaries and the general 
fieldworker as well as the director of the depart- 
ment. Provision was made for the appointment of 
four members-at-large on recommendation of the 
Central Planning Council. The official Reports 
Committee recommendation provided for “the cre- 
ation of a board of education of five members ap- 
pointed directly by the Board of Trustees of The 
Universalist Church of America. Another point at 
issue was the proposal for “the institution of the 
present educational staff of the G.S.S.A., the U.Y.F. 
and the A.U.W. as a part of the staff” of the new 
department. 


“Your 
Committee 


reports... 


Clement F. Robinson 


Dr. Angus H. MacLean, only partially recov- 
ered from a severe attack of grippe, was given a 
most hearty and spontaneous round of applause 
as he went to the speaker’s stand to discuss the 
proposed actions on the report of his committee. 
Dr. MacLean said that it was confusing to see 
proposals changed in an hour that had taken the 
committee long months to work out after much 
study and consultation with those concerned with 
the educational work of our church. Dr. MacLean 
spoke earnestly of his conviction that the staff 
members would be needed on the Board of Educa- 
tion. Commenting on the proposal to induct the 
educational staff of the auxiliaries into the new 
department of education, Dean Ratcliff said, ‘““No 
sudden and coercive method of working the pres- 
ent organizations is possible.” Dr. Manning an- 
swering for the Committee on Official Reports said, 
“The committee did not consider details of pro- 
cedure by which the present auxiliary staffs would 
be taken into the new department. The auxiliaries 
have indicated willingness to go along.’ Dr. Man- 
ning also said that “experience has shown the wis- 
dom of not having staff members as members of 
their own boards.” Dean Ratcliff moved and it was _ 
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voted to recommit the recommendation and to in- 
struct the Committee on Official Reports to confer 
with the Committee on Organization and Planning. 


At this point, the discussion was broken off to 
provide for a special order. President Reamon 
asked Dr. Seth R. Brooks to escort Major John A. 
Obschewsche, Chaplain, United States Army to 
the platform. Major Obschewsche brought the 
greeting of President Truman and of the Chief of 
Chaplains to The Universalist Church of America 
and read a citation of appreciation for the work 
the Universalist Church had done through its chap- 
lains during the late war. Commending the Univer- 
salist contribution, Major Obschewsche added “I 
mention also a person who did a Chaplain’s work, 
though not a Chaplain, Captain Eleanor Collie.” Dr. 
Brooks, our representative member of the Army 
and Navy Commission on Chaplains, receiving the 
printed citation for his church said, ‘“‘On behalf of 
The Universalist Church of America, we express 
cur deep appreciation to President Truman. We 
tried our best to render service during the late 
war. We were proud of the Chaplains we had and 
we honor them today.’ After this ceremony, Pres- 
ident Reamon called to their feet the former Chap- 

_lains present. They were Fiske, Thayer, Houser, 
Abbott, Giles, and Engles, and one former Chaplain 
of World War I, Dr. Thomas Saunders. 


This Thursday morning session closed with an 
address by a distinguished visitor and fellow lib- 
eral, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, President of the Am- 
erican Unitarian Association. Dr. Eliot had two 
things on his mind and he delivered himself of 
both messages with brilliance and verve that cap- 
tured his Universalist hearers. Scheduled to speak 
on “Creative Education in the Liberal Church,” he 
spoke first on what was nearest his heart, the need 
for a practical union of liberal religious, forces. 
“T believe in the vision of the United Liberal 
Church of America... The United Liberal Church 
of America should include in my opinion all the re- 
ligious liberals in America. Perhaps the Universal- 
ists and Unitarians will have to start the process, 
but we ought to start it with the idea that it is not 
going to be limited to these two denominations 
and that it is not going to be limited to the Chris- 
tian heritage ... If a liberal religion is to play a 
part in helping to cement the world together, I be- 
lieve that it will have to be on the basis of Chris- 
tian leadership that has cleansed itself of the no- 
tion of Christian superiority.” 

Dr. Eliot found the key to united liberal religion 
in education itself. He modified his announced 
theme slightly to present a vigorous statement of 
the thesis that “Creative education is the liberal 


church.” ... There is no use bothering with this 
matter of religious education unless you get excited 
about it... The cardinal sin of religious education 


is dullness. If the church is dull there is something 
radically wrong with it. When you find people real- 
ly excited about something, they can start with 
that and learn together.”’ 
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You and the New World Order 


The evening session was truly the kind of thing 
that Dr. Eliot recommended as the very basis for 
successful education. It was exciting. Miss Mabel 
Head, United Nations observer for the United 
Council of Church Women, spoke on “You and the 
New World Order.” Presiding at the meeting was 
the Rev. Mason McGinness, Secretary of the Uni- 
versalist Social Action Commission. 


At the opening of the meeting, Dr. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon officially welcomed two fraternal dele- 
gates from the Congregational-Christian Church, 
Dr. David Sanstrom and Dr.:Robert Bruce. 


Miss Head was introduced by Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford, President of The Association of Univer- 
salist Women. In her introductory remarks, the 
speaker complimented the Universalist Church on 
its use of its woman power: “You, more nearly 
than other churches, have found the righftul place 
for women in church work.” 


A less experienced speaker would have been con- 
fused by the situation of having to interrupt her 
speaking while a radio announcer cut in. Not so 
Miss Head. She made her introductory remarks 
count, paused while the serious young radio tech- 
nician announced that “‘the Radio Workshop of St. 
Lawrence University, through station WSLB, pre- 
sents Miss Mabel Head, official observer at the 
United Nations, who will address the delegates to 
the General Assembly of The Universalist Church 
of America,” and then went into her address. It 
all went so smoothly that the audience was almost 


- unaware of the exacting time schedule their speak- 


er was following. 


Miss Head said in part: “There is a U in the 
United Nations. Religious bodies made the first 
demand that the Allies build an organization to 
create peace. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals came 
out of that demand, and eventually the United 
Nations. Brotherhood has become the spiritual 


The editor greets the children of his first parishioners 
Rose and Ruth Smith, delegates from Liberty, Mich. 
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condition of survival. We either develop brother- 
hood and economic justice or we shall be obliterated 
by war. Nobody wants war! No! But how much 
are you willing to pay for peace? Peace, we must 
build by work as hard as that we did in wartime. 
Unless we do this work, war will wreck civilization. 
Science, commerce, and industry have not failed. 
They have brought the peoples of the world to- 
gether. We are set in the midst of neighbors and 
our business is to be good neighbors. Scientists 
have turned to religion having created the atomic 
bomb. Science itself knows no way to stay the 
ravages of the atom. How build a united world 
order. One way is through the United Nations. UN 
has weaknesses. Its niachinery creaks but there 
are places in that machinery that do not creak as 
loudly as they did a year ago. The weaknesses 
will be repaired when public opinion demands it. 
There is no excuse for not knowing what is being 
done by UN because the state department furnishes 
factual data.’”’ Miss Head pointed out that the Se- 
curity Council has kept war from breaking out 
in situations which have involved us in wars in 
vears past. She cited the work of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Human Rights Commission, the 
Trustee Council, the Court of International Justice 
and the International Refugee Organization. All 
these works are encouraging. Miss Head closed 
with a plea for support for the United Nations and 
for study of its work by liberal church people. 
“Surely you are not going to desert the United 
Nations—just as it is getting to work. Whether it 
fails or whether it succeeds tells the story about 
the future of your boy, your girl, your home, and 
your church.” Delegates crowded the Common 
Room of the Men’s Residence for the informal con- 
ference with Miss Head following the regular 
meeting. 


Provided that the Faith thus Indicated 
be Professed 


Friday morning brought the Assembly to con- 
sideration of the proposed Amendment to Article 
TI, Section 1 of the By-laws. This amendment if 
passed would have struck out the last phrase of our 
famous “Liberty Clause,” “Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a creedal test, 
provided that the faith thus indicated be pro- 
fessed.”’ The Secretary read the proposed amend- 
ment and its adoption was moved by Walter Steph- 
ens of Hoopeston, Illinois. Speaking to the ques- 
tion, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., said: “The effort to 
leave out these words (Provided that the faith 
thus indicated be professed) comes from an utter 
misunderstanding. Atwood and Perkins in framing 
our avowal of faith used the basic word ‘faith’ 
here as a willingness to act on propositions which 
everything in a man believes to be true. Therefore 
the sense of the whole clause is no creedal test pro- 
vided one has the basic underlying Universalist 
faith in a triumphant God be professed. Now de- 
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liberately and formally to cut these words out of 
our profession would be to advertise to the world 
that the Universalist Church does not think a man 
has to have religious faith to join.” The Rev. Al- 
bert Harkins concurred in principle with Dr. van 
Schaick. “It is quite undesirable to adopt this a- 
mendment. If we adopt it we invite anybody and 
everybody saying ‘believe what you want.’ I don’t 
think we want to say this.’’ Mr. Stevens countered, 
“In making a statement that is to be seen by people 
generally, it is not enough to analyze it theological- 
ly and insure its correctness. We must understand 
what the average person thinks it is. We must 
consider how our statements look to strangers. 
Phillip Giles replying to Stephens noted that “‘con- 
verts are not by superficial examination of our 
tenets.’ Gardner of Bangor, Maine, sought to 
throw some light on the tangle of misunderstand- 
ing that had developed by calling attention to Sec- 
tion Four of the By-laws, ‘These historic declara- 
tions are not tests but testimonies...” “That” 
said he, “should clear up this misunderstanding.” 
Donald King moved the previous question and 
stopped debate by an affirmative vote. On vote 
the amendment was lost. A substantial minority of 
proponents however remained dissatisfied and only 
pressure of time prevented the question being re- 
introduced. From the press table, this debate looked 
like a waste of time. The “Liberty Clause” has been 
on and off our statute books several times. It is a 
distinctly secondary matter. 

Mr. Samuel F. Parker, chairman of a epecial 
committee on insurance pensions, reported a mu- 
tual plarm worked out after months of careful 
study and conference with insurance experts. Mr. 
Parker said that the plan would be shortly sub- 
mitted to parishes and ministers. Dr. Harry Adams 
Hersey, misunderstanding the nature of the plan, 
raised a question as to its practical nature. The 
report was received with thanks to Mr. Parker and 
his committee. 

At this point, Clement F. Robinson, Chairman 
of the Committee on Official Reports, was recog- 
nized by the chair and resumed his report which 
had been interrupted by the motion to recommit 
Recommendation two the day before. Recommenda- 
tion one, calling for study of our organization, was 
speedily adopted. Mr. Robinson read the revised 
recommendation two relating to the establishment 
of a Department of Education. The revision was the 
result of conference with the Committee on Organ- 
ization. The new version provided for a Board of 
five members appointed by the Board of Trustees 
of The Universalist Church of America “on rec- 
ommendation of the Central Planning Council.” 
Since the Planning Council is made up of staff 
and board members of the auxiliaries, the Min- 
isters Association and other special fields of inter- 
est, the revision seemed to offer the democratic 
safeguards and broad base which the Committee 
on Organization originally contemplated. The third | 
section of the recommendation providing for the 
inclusion of staff members of auxiliaries as a part 
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of the staff ‘to be assigned parts in the program 
most appropriate to their interests and ability” 
was clarified by the addition of an explanatory 
clause. This means that all groups commit them- 
selves to co-operative effort in planning, building, 
directing, and implementing educational programs. 
Other activities of the organizations concerned are 
not included in the scope of this department.” 
Adoption of the recommendation as revised was 
moved. Frederick Harrison, remembering the pes- 
simistic words of Mr. Parker at the earlier hearing 
on the proposed department, raised the entirely 
pertinent question of adequate provision for finan- 
cing the education department and moved to amend 
section seven to make the general instructions to 
read that “the Board of Trustees be directed to 
make available to the department at: least fifteen 
thousand dollars for one year.” Dean Ratcliff 
speaking to the amendment said that “the com- 
mittee felt that any specific amount named for the 
first year would be a discouragement. The amount 
needed cannot be determined in advance. If the 
recommendation is adopted as an amendment, it 
will complicate the matter.’ Mr. Harkins asked if 
Dean Ratcliff felt that “the cost will be in excess 
of fifteen thousand dollars?” Speaking for Dr. Mac 
Lean who was unable to be present, Mrs. MacLean 
registered her husband’s conviction that it would 
be absolutely useless to set up a department of ed- 
ucation without a guaranteed minimum budget. 
The Rev. Dana Klotzle rose to “agree with Dr. 
MacLean’s position. The Rev. Lyman Achanbach 
commenting on the section under discussion said, 
“This instructs the Board to vote necessary funds. 
How dare the Board do otherwise?” Dr. Carl Olson 
of Minneapolis, a former Board member, called the 
attention of the Assembly to the word “may” in 
the instructions contained in section seven. ‘The 
words used in this directive must be very plain and 
definite.” Raymond Hopkins speaking for the Com- 
mittee on Organization made it clear that discus- 
sion of this phase of the proposal involved “‘no issue 
of mistrust of the Board. We need a minimum bud- 
get.” The weary chairman, Dr. Reamon, cut in here 
with the observation, “You might as well talk it 
out here and be happy when you go home.” Carl 
Voss moved a substitute amendment providing for 
the appropriation of “such sums of money for the 
expenses of the department as are found necessary 
lo carry out the express meaning of the above pro- 
gram.” “We want to develop a spirit of unity.’ said 
Mr. Voss, “so our language must be clear.” Mr. 
Cartwright of Rochester, New York, raised a ques- 
tion as to what the proposed fifteen thousand dol- 
lars was for. Harrison replied “to cover expense of 
the new department.” Mrs. Russell felt that ‘the 
committee would be handicapped by not knowing 
what money they could have. Dean Ratcliff, ex- 
plaining that he did not wish to seem opposed to 
proper financial provisions for the program, never- 
theless registered his conviction that “you cannot 
name an amount. It may be that certain salaries 
will be paid by certain auxiliaries and will become 
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Dr. Reamon greets the new President, 
Harold S. Latham 


salaries of the department.” The amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Voss was carried. 


The hour for the elections, eleven o’clock, inter- 
rupted the discussion. Tellers appointed were Dr. 
Rose, the Rev. Charles Monbleau, and the Rev. 
John E. Wood. 


Dr. Robert Bruce brought greetings from the 
Congregational Christian Council. ‘We have a 
great deal to thank you for. You have profoundly 
influenced our thought. We are one family in God. 
We look forward to closer relationship between our 
bodies.” 


After the collection of the ballots, debate on the 
recommendation to establish a department of edu- 
cation resumed. Macmillan of South Weymouth, 
Massachusetts, asked if the director of the adult 
education in the department would be in charge of 
social action. “Yes,” said Mr. Robinson. Mrs. Rus- 
sell was concerned with what the committee means 
by education. Macmillan moved to amend section 
four by. adding “and social action.’”’ Mr. Voss rose 
to say that the minute we start limiting areas we 
confuse the issue. “We should not limit areas.’”’ Mr. 
Hopkins said that was the feeling of the framers 
of the plan. Mr. Macmillan withdrew his amend- 
ment. The Rev. Joseph Beach, retiring president 
of the General Sunday School Association expressed 
concern that when we change, we change demo- 
cratically and proposed an amendment providing 
for election of the Board of Education by the Gen- 
eral Assembly beginning with the next General 
Assembly. After general discussion, Mr. Beach’s 
proposal was lost. Recommendation two creating 
the department of education was passed unani- 
mously as amended. Mr. Fred Harrison asked for 
an interpretation of the directive by our attorney. 
The Chair ruled the request out of order. 

Throughout the entire debate, there was evident 
a most earnest desire to see to it that the new 
department when created should be adequately 
financed. There was no opposition to the depart- 
ment as such. Indeed all present assumed the im- 
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mediate need for such a department. Neither was 
there any questioning of the motives or integrity 
of proponents of Board of Trustee members. But 
there was determination that if this action were 
taken, it be surely carried through and that ade- 
quate financial backing be insured. 

Other recommendations passed at this Friday 
morning session were: to set up a conference on 
Faith and Order, to establish a Church Building 
and Loan Fund, two recommendations instructing 
the International Church Extension Board to take 
necessary steps to resume world service when 
facts are known. Instructions to our members of 
the Joint Universalist-Unitarian Committee to in- 
itiate a thorough study of the possibility of bring- 
ing into existence the United Liberal Church. 


Report on the National Memorial Church 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks brought the morning ses- 
sion to a close on a high note with his report on the 
Universalist National Memorial Church. Describing 
the church building and its seven day weekly pro- 
gram. He added “I know that with more funds we 

_could carry on a much better local program. I know 
that we could establish work in Virginia and Mary- 
land.” Dr. Brooks expressed appreciation of the 
generous help of the Minister Emeritus, Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jy. He closed his report with seven 
practical suggestions. 


Chaplain 

of the 

Assembly 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 


(1) We raise the money to repay the U.C.A. for 
the investment in the building in Washington. (2) 
That you visit and tell others to worship with us on 
Sunday and visit the building on week days. (8) 
That we appoint a commission to examine and ap- 
praise the work of our church in Washington with 
the purpose of extending its influence. (4) That we 
take steps to enlarge its program. (5) That we 
secure more memorials for it. (6) Hold the next 
General Assembly there. (7) We remember and 
rejoice that in the Capital of our nation, we have 
such a building. 

Commenting on Dr. Brooks’ report, Mr. Voss 
suggested investigation by the national organi- 
zation and the Memorial Church of the possibility 
of the church doing a wider work in the field of 
fellowship with minority groups. Mrs. Walker of 
Rochester, New York, past president of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women, stated that “The 
minister of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church and his wife, working through the city 
council of churches are doing a great work in the 
field of race relations.” — 
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On motion of the Rev. Albert F. Ziegler, the 
Assembly unanimously voted “deep appreciation 
for the magnificent work of Dr. MacLean and his 
committee.” 


Delegates Hear and Cheer 
Dr. James H. Robinson 


Friday evening, Gunnison Chapel was crowded 
with delegates and friends to hear a distinguished 
Negro leader, Dr. James H. Robinson. Dr. Robin- 
son spoke on “The Future of the Race and the Des- 
tiny of Man.” He made an eloquent plea for broth- 
erhood and justice among races. The full text of 
this significant address will be printed in a later 
number. The address was broadcast over station 
WSLB through the courtesy of the St. Lawrence 
University Radio Workshop. Following the formal — 
meeting, Universalists crowded the Common Room 
of the Men’s Residence for an informal conference 
with Dr. Robinson, which carried on until long 
after eleven o’clock. Dr. Robinson was as brilliant 
in conference discussion as in formal address. 


Final Business Session 


Dr. Reamon opened the final business session 
Saturday morning by thanking the helpers at the 
dormitory, Professor Kenneth Munson, head of the 
University Music Department, who played the or- 
gan for all services; the editors of The Lilliputian 
Leader, the daily Assembly bulletin; the Rev. Don- 
ald King and the Rev. George Thorburn, and Dana 
Klotzle, the hard working and highly successful 
press relations chairman. 


Dr. Myles Rodehaver, Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the University and Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, presented the final report 
of his commitee. In presenting the report, Dr. Rod- 
ehaver said, “Where words were freighted with 
emotion, we have altered the text somewhat.” The 
motion to thank the University and the local church 
was passed by a unanimous rising vote. A resolu- 
tion urging amnesty for conscientious objectors 
to war was passed. 


A resolution sponsored by the Social Action 
Committee putting the church on record as opposed 
to universal peacetime military training brought 
out debate that was maintained on the highest 
plane of any discussion we have heard in a Univer- 
salist General Assembly. The debate was opened 
by the Rev. Phillip Giles of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, a former Army Air Force Chaplain. Said 
Giles, “I don’t know that universal military train- 
ing is the best vehicle for defense but it is the best 
so far devised. This resolution seems to me to be 
inaccurate in labeling military training ‘‘a denial 
of human rights.” In this country, we have re- 
sponsibilities as well as rights. The resolution says 
military training will “lead to militarization.” This 
is not clear to me as a consequence. My experience 
showed that no one was less interested in militar- 
ization than were our soldiers.” 
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Carl Voss replied that, “Military conscription 
makes no distinction of rights of individuals. It 
is a mass movement. If it is right to take a year 
out of a young life for military training, is it not 
equally right to ask business and labor to give 
profits and wages to the government for defense. 
Conscription is neither democratic nor American. 
We should work through the United Nations ma- 
chinery for peace.” 

The Rev. Lyman Achenbach spoke a word in 
favor of the resolution. Rev. Richard Knost of 
Alabama asserted that, “We cannot consistently 
support peace time military training.” 

The Rey. Phillip Thayer of Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, a former chaplain, advocated the defeat of the 
resolution. He said, ‘This resolution has a worthy 
. ideal. Our efforts should be toward the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace. But we have no 
assurance that such a peace exists. There is a con- 
siderable body of opinion today that there may be 
another war. We must try to avoid such a war at all 
costs but, if that war should come, we must have 
a body of trained men. The only excuse for peace 
time military training is that there indeed may 
come a time when we want trained men badly. 
That point is never considered in literature opposed 
to military training. We should have both sides 
presented. The goal of military training is to have 
trained personnel who, if war comes, will know 
what to do and how to do it so that more people 
may survive that war. Let us in all good conscience 
accept the report of men who investigated this mat- 
ter and concluded that we have need for military 
training.” 

Mr. Raymond Davies concluded that since the 
United Nations is presently too weak to stop war 
we must be strong and so he favored military 
training and opposed the resolution. Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford spoke in favor of the resolution (as a 
mother who had two sons in the late war). 

Donald Morgan, a Tufts theological student 
and former combat pilot, was ‘“‘very much in favor 
of the resolution.” “There is something far more 
fundamental than universal military training. One 
of the major failures of religions is that they al- 
ways come back fighting for nationalism. Real 
Universalism cannot be nationalistic. Which is more 
important, the principles of Universalism or other 
things? To me the principles of Universalism come 
first.” 

The Rev. Dana Klotzle asserted that ‘No one 
has demonstrated the need for preparedness by way 
of universal military training. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of men have volunteered for military service 
and we have thousands of well-trained veterans in 
case war comes. We are not against preparedness 
but want volunteer defenders.”’ 

The resolution condemning universal peace time 
military training was passed by a vote of one 
hundred to sixty-four. 

Other resolutions passed dealt with: concern for 
civil liberties and urging the people of Universalist 
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churches to make careful distinction between prop- 
er safe guards against subversive activities and 
suppression of civil liberties; opposition to adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages; co-operation with the 
Federal Council of Churches “in matters compat- 
ible with the liberal tradition and outlook of the 
Universalist Church; extension of public health 
services; liberal insistence on an ethical approach 
to the problems of the industrial order ; every Uni- 
versalist family giving help to our needy brethren 
overseas, to study and support the United Nations; 
approval of the establishment of a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. 

Mr. Fred B. Perkins, Chairman of the Central 
Fellowship Committee, presented the amendment 
to the By-laws setting up a basic requirement 
of graduation from an approved college and the 
completion of ninety hours of credit in theolog- 
ical subjects or their equivalent. After explanation 
of the article it was voted by a substantial count 
over the necessary two thirds majority. 


Recommendation eight instructed the Secretary 
to give notice of a proposed amendment to the Laws 
of Fellowship dealing with election of members to 
the Central Fellowship Commitee. The recommend- 
ation passed, as did also the following recommenda- 
tion calling for notice of amendment to the By-laws 
providing for election of a nominating commitee 
at each session of the General Assembly. 

The Assembly recomended that Assembly Com- 
mittees be appointed at least six months prior to 
the next General Assembly. A recommendation sug- 
gesting change of the name of THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER to The Universalist Leader was lost. The 
Assembly also went back to a policy of regional 
vice presidents in its recommendation to the nom- 
inating’ committee for the next session. The Board 
of Trustees was instructed to urge proper ident- 
ification of Universalist churches. The recommend- 
ation asking the Committee on Budget and Control 
to make appropriation to the Institute on Inter- 
national Relations so that Institute may conduct. 
a two week session next year was dropped by the 
Committee on Official Reports because “it is in- 
appropriate for the committee to recommend ap- 
propriations.” The balance of the Forward To- 
gether Program Funds was made available for 
the work of the Five Year Program Committee for 
the next two years. 


Announcement of Elections 


Just before adjournment Dr. William Wallace 
Rose, Chairman of the Tellers, announced the re- 
sult of the balloting. Harold S. Latham was elected 
President. Vice Presidents elected were Dr. Angus 
MacLean, President-elect of the General Sunday 
School Association, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Pres- 
ident elect of the Association of Universalist Wom- 
en, and Robert MacPherson, President of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship; Trustees elected for 
four years: Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, New York; 
Dr. Stanley Manning, Illinois; Dr. Gustav H. UI- 
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rich, Rhode Island; Samuel F. Parker, Massachu- 
setts; and Mrs. Mary S. Scott, Massachusetts; 
Members of the Central Fellowship Committee: 
Fred B. Perkins, Rhode Island; Wallace G. Fiske, 
Connecticut; Max A. Kapp, New York; Alfred S. 
Cole, Massachusetts; Ida M. Folsom, Massachu- 
setts; J. Albert Robinson, Connecticut; and Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, Massachusetts; Preacher of the 
Occasional Sermon (1949) Brainard F. Gibbons. 

Dr. Reamon declared the slate elected and re- 
quested past presidents Dean John Murray Atwood 
and Dr. Walter H. Macpherson to escort President- 
elect Latham to the platform. In a brief informal 
manner, Dr. Reamon greeted the new President 
and pledged the co-operation of Universalist people. 
Mr. Latham replied expressing appreciation for 
the honor of election and said that he would give 
his best to his church. 

The formal sessions of the General Assembly 
of The Universalist Church of America were 
brought to a close with prayer by the Chaplain, 
Dr, John van Schaick, Jr. - 


The Service Committee Dinner 

Two hundred and sixty Universalists attended 
the Service Committee Dinner Saturday night to 
greet the Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, our European 
Service Committee representative, just returned 
from nearly two years of relief work in stricken 
Europe. The meal cost the diners banquet prices 
but the majority of those present ate the “Soup 
Ration” fare which brought to the Service Commit- 
tee work over two hundred and fifty dollars. Those 
who for dietary or health reasons needed extra food 
were privileged to have a’ regular meal served. In 
both cases, however, nothing approaching a ban- 
quet after the manner of the old prewar days was 
in evidence. The spirit of good fellowship was pres- 
ent and manifest in many rounds of Tufts and St. 
Lawrence songs as well as general singing led by 
Dr. Kapp with Professor Munson at the piano. 

Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone presided as Chair- 
man of the Service Committee. Dr. Lalone called 
on the General Superintendent, Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, who gave a warm word of greeting to Mr. 
Fisher and to his colleagues in the work of the 
church. President Latham also called on by Dr. 
Lalone, expressed the heartfelt gratitude the Board 
of Trustees and Universalists have for Dr. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon, retiring from the Presidency 
after four years of loyal and devoted service to 
his church. 

Before introducing Mr. Fisher, Dr. Lalone 
called on the Rev. Raymond J. Baughan, who read 
a poem, “The Voices of Europe,” written by the 
Rev. Horton Colbert after his recent. visit to Eng- 
land and the continent. Baughan’s perfect reading 
provided a most appropriate introduction to Fish- 
er’s great speech. 

Mr. Fisher held his hearers spellbound with his 
remarkable report on his activities in Holland and 
in Hungary. The one man present who could fully 
appreciate the difficulties of presenting the activ- 
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“Let us broaden 
and increase 
our ministry 

of service to 
those in need” 


Carleton M. Fisher 


ities of so many months relief work, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., Editor Emeritus of THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER and former American Red Cross Commis- 
sioner to Belgium, characterized the Fisher address 
as “a triumph of organization and skillful con- 
densation.” The denomination will have opportun- 
ity to get the substance of this great address when 
Mr. Fisher goes into the field in behalf of the Ser- 
vice Committee. 

Mr. Fisher announced the new service project 
which will be work with displaced persons’ child- 
ren of all nations gathered in the American zone 
of occupied Germany. He closed with a challenge to 
increased service to those in need. 

“We have been thinking these past days of Uni- 
versalism as a World Faith. In truth, what else 
can we make of it? That ours is one world, that we 
are members of one family under God the Father 
and that we find Life in seeking the establishment 
of brotherhood in the world through the powers of 
a sacrificial love. Those are the truths we can’t es- 
cape—the truths that the powers of divisiveness 
can never erase! 

“Would we strengthen our churches, would we 
rally thinking men and women to our cause, would 
we give to the world what is ours to give—of Hope 
in the Future—then, let us broaden and increase 
our ministry of service to those in need in the 
world! Let us serve in the world, for in service to . 
men is to the Victory—the Power and the Glory!” 

When Carleton Fisher ended his address, Dr. 
Lalone said, “This is the time and this is the place 
for us to make a gift to the new Service Committee 
work for displaced persons’ children. Universal- 
ists present responded by giving seventeen hundred 
and twenty dollars in addition to what they had 
given in the purchase of their tickets. 


Sunday Church Services 
The final events of this eventful assembly week 
were an unprecedented early Communion Service 
held in the First Universalist Church of Canton 
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and a closing service of worship and preaching in 
Gunnison Memorial Chapel. 

At the eight o’clock Communion Service, Com- 
munion was administered by Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., assisted by Professor Edson R. Miles. Acting 
as Deacons were two former ministers of the 
church, Dr. Harry Adams Hersey and Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, and two theological students, Walter 
Gallup and Robert Sterling. In closing, this simple 
morning service, Dr. van Schaick recalled some of 
the great souls of Tufts and St. Lawrence who 
served the cause of Universalism in other days. 

The Rev. Edna P. Bruner, minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Canton, presided at the 
later service in Gunnison Chapel. Stella Doukas, 


a student at the St. Lawrence University theologi- 
cal school, sang the Thirteenth Chapter of Corin- 
thians. The preacher for the day was Dr. Max A. 
Kapp. Dr. Kapp, who spoke on ‘““The Enduring Cov- 
enant,” closed the day with the greatest convention 
sermon and one of the greatest sermons this report- 
er has been privileged to hear. We hope to present 
the complete text of Dr. Kapp’s sermon in a future 
number. 

The General Assembly continued strong to the 
very end. While many people, both lay and clergy, 
had to leave before Sunday, there were nearly two 
hundred at the early service and Gunnison Chapel 


was well filled for the final service. 
Jo lal, Nb; 


The Future of the Liberal Tradition 


Eugene G. Bewkes 


The essential elements of spiritual living belong to the potential- 
ities of human personality, simply as a feature of human life it- 
self, an aspect of our ordinary humanity. Fundamental religious 
experience is open to all men and women and not by reason of 
a diploma in philosophy or science. Simple acts of good will are 
understood directly and cross all language barriers. So, too, the 
universal fact of religious aspiration and feeling can be appre- 
ciated directly. 


URING the past year I reviewed a book with 
the engaging title, The Liberal Tradition. The 
book was a great disappointment because, while it 
emphasized tradition, at the same time it pilloried 
so much that is usually associated with liberalism. 
The author had no sympathy or patience whatso- 
ever either with the Reformation or with the great 
Reformers. There are those therefore who desire 
to preempt the word “liberal” for content that is 
essentially illiberal. On the other hand, it is more 
fashionable right now to repudiate the term “‘lib- 
eral.” Certain areas of orthodoxy regard liberalism 
in religion as non-Christian and non-Biblical. Much 
of the evil in the modern world is allegedly attrib- 
utable in no small measure to the spirit of liberal- 
ism. To be sure, the failures of our civilization are 
chargeable somewhere. One has the suspicion that 
liberalism is a modern scapegoat for these failures. 
The whole Christian church does not thereby es- 
cape its collective responsibility. It would be a bet- 
ter state of grace if every member of the entire 
Christian family would turn the searchlight upon 
itself and in deep humility ask why the profession 
of Christianity has had so little effect in preventing 
or countering the chaos and tragedy in human re- 
lationships that now exists. 
It is an implied affirmation of this address that 
if liberal religion could be as far-reaching in its 
influence as it is wrongly alleged to be, the results 
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for mankind would be far happier than they now 
are. The spirit of Christ in human relationship is 
more the primary concern of liberal Christianity 
than it is of most formal religions. Christian liber- 
alism may manifest itself within a wide variety of 
denominational forms. Professor Hocking has well 
remarked that religious liberalism may be identi- 
fied anywhere as that position which “dissents 
from the view that any version of Christianity is 
all final.’”’ And on the positive side he has stated 
that Christianity is preeminently a religion of 
growth; and liberalism in this sense is the only 
possible orthodoxy. 

I assume that the purpose of this conference 
is to promote the spiritual fellowship of a group 
who profess to be Christian liberals—the fellow- 
ship of those who believe that a liberal Christian 
faith has a constructive and dynamic contribution 
to make to our time. I believe that a significant 
future for liberal Christianity is possible and that 
it will depend in large measure on three things: 
First, maintaining its firmly established vital place 
within the Christian tradition; Second, Recogniz- 
ing the hazards which open-minded liberalism must 
assume as an obligation in evaluating its heritage; 
and Third, Keeping a theistic base as a necessary 
spiritual requirement—a theism filled with a con- 
tent and a zeal derived from the spirit and teach- 
ings of Christ. 
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I. Liberal Christianity Stands Within a Long Tradition. 


I believe it is important first to remind our- 
selves that liberal Christianity does not stand out- 
side of, but very definitely within the Christian 
tradition. Liberal Christianity allies itself with the 
prophetic phase of the Judeo-Christian past. As we 
shall try to show, we have the most intimate spirit- 
ual kinship with the vital flame of Christian faith 
which dogma was never quite able to smother. Lib- 
eral tradition flows through the whole Christian 
past. 

The other day I heard of a most interesting in- 
cident that aptly applies here. That distinguished 
Universalist layman Owen D. Young, of whom 
St. Lawrence is so justly proud, was at a college 
commencement some years ago when Walter Lipp- 
mann gave the address and advised the young men 
to throw tradition overboard and start afresh. 
When Mr. Young was asked to make some remarks 
at the commencement dinner later in the day he 
said, ““You have been told today to throw away tra- 
dition. If I were you I wouldn’t do it, I wouldn’t do 
it.”” And he sat down. That was his speech. It is still 
good advice. Stand within the tradition, appre- 
ciate its values, profit by it, learn from it and from 
that standpoint steer a wiser course into the fu- 
ture. 

Liberal Christianity cherishes its biblical her- 
itage. It interprets this heritage in terms of mod- 
ern historical evaluation. The Bible story is, in 
one sense, a record of the religious spirit breaking 
through the fettering forms of outgrown shells. 
Liberal Christianity cherishes its biblical heri- 
tage also because therein it finds the ageless trin- 
ity of beauty, truth and goodness personalized in 
the humanity of Jesus. There too it finds the share- 
able optimism in a Kingdom of God in which 
Christian men and women can be citizens now, 
and which Kingdom must be extended in human 
affairs today and tomorrow and in the unfolding 
time span of the future. 

Liberal Christianity in contrast to reactionary 
Protestantism can be faithful to its biblical her- 
itage without doing violence to the wealth of know- 
ledge accumulated through the arts and sciences, 
for which we are thankful and not apologetic. Lib- 
eral Christianity endeavors to make whatever 
necessary adjustments are required in weaving 
into harmony the enlarging tapestry of truth. 

There is today in Christian circles a most an- 
omalous revival of what is labeled “Biblical re- 
ligion.” Its proponents throw away all the canons 
of valid thinking painfully attained in the long 
climb out of obscurantism and revert to obscure 
circumlocutions which purport to disclose the real 
truth. In the recently published book by Paul Sev- 
ier Minear called Eyes of Faith, the author warns 
at the outset of his particular biblical interpre- 
tation that we must not expect to deal in terms of 
well established communication. He claims that 
there is “a fundamental disparity” amounting to 
“an irreducible opposition’ between the forms 
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of communication expected in the academic world 
and those used in the Bible. This way lies all man- 
ner of holy rolling. It leads to all sorts of tortuous 
and misty theology which has little value for the 
common man. It is not unlike Barthianism which 
Professor Frederick C. Grant of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary has characterized as a “monstrous 
misinterpretation of the Gospel.” 

Liberal Christianity must continue to assume 
the responsibility for interpreting its historical 
past in terms of the most authenticated knowledge 
about that past, and it must continue to interpret 
the present in terms of the most authenticated 
knowledge about the nature of man and the nature 
of the world which is disclosed to modern honest 
inquiry. 

Liberal Christianity not only cherishes its bib- 
lical heritage, it cherishes also the whole history 
of the Christian Church. In doing so, however, the 
liberal Christian is filled with humility and with 
mixed feelings of gratitude and shame. Gratitude 
for all the heroic spirits who practiced and kept 
alive the spirit of Christ, and shame for the record 
of bigotry, intolerance, authoritarianism and the 
accumulating mass of dogma which have little rela- 
tion to spiritual attitudes and qualities. Spiritual 
attitudes and spiritual qualities are timeless in 
their worth and value, but theological and religious 
organizational dogmas too often have the mark 
of time on them because the dogmas are the wine 
skins and not the wine. The liberal emphasis and 
tradition in Christianity has always sought after 
and shown faith, not in the wine skins, but in the 
wine. 

Liberal Christianity then stands within a long 
tradition, but it seeks to follow the living stream 
through that tradition, ignoring the vested relig- 
ious interests that have staked out with audacious 
claims so much of the way. 


II. The Hazard Which Open Minded Liberalism Must 
Assume as a Continuing Responsibility. 


We have stressed the living past of the liberal 
tradition in which we stand. Let me now stress an- 
other aspect of this position. Liberal Christianity 
does not hesitate to examine, reexamine and eval- 
uate its religious convictions and commitments in 
the light of whatever knowledge and experience 
are available. Liberalism encourages self-examin- 
ation and self-criticism. Liberalism tends to em- 
phasize in its teaching and preaching the open- 
minded approach to life and spirit rather than the 
indoctrination approach. This is a distinguishing 
difference between liberal religion and its detract- 
ors. 
This attitude and approach of course subjects 
liberals to hazards which can be avoided only by 
adhering to some inflexible formal pattern. But 
it is of the nature and of the responsibility of the 
liberal mind to face the hazards. The greatest 
danger of all is that in entertaining with open mind 
the data of new knowledge about the world and 
man, the liberal mind may pass through deep 
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doubt. His faith may at times become dim and he 
may be disquieted indeed. He may find the theistic 
ground no longer beneath its feet. 

Experience of this kind happens to many intel- 
lectuals. This has happened to modern liberals. 
The acids of modernity ate far into their being. 
Those who could not believe in God any more 
nevertheless tried heroically to uphold the ethical 
virtues, and thus non-theistic humanism walked 
alone. This, however, is not good cause for throw- 
ing Reason out of the window as Reinhold Neibuhr 
seems to suggest in his Gifford Lectures. The pos- 
sible eclipse of faith in God cannot be eliminated 
altogether. Personally I believe such eclipse should 
not be run away from. Those whose spiritual pil- 
grimage leads that way must proceed on it and if 
possible through it. Unhappily many liberals have 
gone this way and have been stranded along the 
course spiritually inert, spiritually numb, relig- 
iously cold. Their fine minds and equipment have 
been lost to the active liberal church fellowship 
which needed them. 

On the other hand, this pilgrimage through 
doubt may well be a preface to a far deeper insight 
into man’s need for faith. It may lead to a new un- 
derstanding of the meaning of religion. As a mat- 
ter of fact there is occurring now a livelier appre- 
ciation than formerly of the fact that the spiritual 
dimensions of humanity run beyond the limited 
measurements attainable by biological, psychologi- 
cal or other scientific yardsticks. There are many 
liberal Christians who have always recognized that 
no philosophical constructions quite encompass all 
that man is or quite bring within rational reach 
the mystery of Being. 

I sometimes feel that in cultivating open-mind- 
edness in our liberal approach we have succeeded 
in being critical without becoming sufficiently ap- 
preciative of the sources of spiritual values. We 
may even have an appreciation of spiritual value 
but yet not an adequate understanding of the cult- 
ivation of spiritual living. 

It must have been the experience of most of us 
again and again that while sitting in the sanctuary, 
or in the midst of a natural scene of great beauty, 
or when reflecting on some instance of human gen- 
erosity or magnamimity or self effacement or de- 
liberately-faced sacrifice of life for a great cause— 
then surely it must have come to us that there are 
deeps to our being which are not plumbed at all, 
nor even touched by the ordinary techniques of 
science or by the astute arguments of philosophers. 
The urge toward philosophic and systematic order- 
ing of knowledge is not thereby discounted. We 
should use our intellectual equipment to get the 
fullest answers that we can get through rational 
channels. The motivation for philosophical reflec- 
tion may even be a felt doubt running through 
belief. And that is not to be viewed with alarm. We 
may not at all get the kind of answers we origin- 
ally hoped to find through reason. It turns out, how- 
ever, that that is not cause for undue disappoint- 
ment or discouragement concerning philosophy or 
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science. On the contrary, it leaves the way open for 
an important insight, namely that there are limits 
beyond which the reason does not carry us. Yet we 
somehow reach over beyond these limits and gain 
intimations of a reality not ourselves. This com- 
mon experience of a dimension of our being run- 
ning beyond all material limitations is extremely 
important for religion. We come to the significant 
realization that beyond knowledge there is room 
for faith. 

More and more I think that the essential ele- 
ments of spiritual living belong to the potential- 
ities of human personality, simply as a feature of 
human life itself, an aspect of our ordinary human- 
ity. Fundamental religious experience is open to 
all men and women and not by reason of a diploma 
in philosophy or science. Simple acts of good will 
are understood directly and cross all language bar- 
riers. So, too, the universal fact of religious aspir- 
ation and feeling can be appreciated directly. A 
felt need is at work and the far flung evidence of 
this upward reach is a testimony, a universal tes- 
timony to the nature of our humanity on its spir- 
itual side. There is a spiritual dimension calling for 
a venture of faith. Faith is the substance of what 
is thus foreshadowed from the side of God. Faith 
is a pragmatic venture and a desirable venture, for 
religion without faith is really not religion at all. 


Ill. Theistic Foundation and the Christian Way of Life. 


It is this reawakened appreciation of the deep 
sources of religious aspiration in man in which the 
future hope of religious liberalism resides. There 
is a weight of testimony from experience that men 
and women, whether educated or not, do not find 
inner satisfaction without faith in a more than 
human Ground. There is an outreach for God. To 
call it a wish fulfillment does not dispose of it. In 
a sense it is a wish fulfillment. Like the wish for | 
food and love, it is a normal hunger based on need. 
So very often those who have tried to find satis- 
faction in a way of life committed to the best val- 
ues apart from any theistic or cosmic significance 
confess to a feeling of great void. They feel im- 
pelled to root these values in a source of all Being. 
There is much to be said for this feeling as a life 
demanding need for significance and meaning. 
There just is as a matter of fact a spiritual longing 
for something more than human ground on which 
the soul can stand. It is here that humanity strains 
at the leash and tries to transcend the mundane 
circumstances that condition human existence. 

Surely here we are touching the very essence of 
religion. We find in our mature experience a kind of 
dynamic overdrive directing us toward the AI- 
mighty. Our own experience in this respect is ages 
old and it makes us kin with a long past. For exam- 
ple, how different must be our outlook on the world, 
how different our culture from that of Augustine, 
how different our theology, and yet we recognize a 
fundamental likeness when we are able to express 
ourselves in his words, “Our souls are restless un- 
til they find their rest in Thee.” How different of 
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necessity must be our understanding of so much 
of the world of nature and of man from that of 
Paul and yet basically we are on common ground 
when we like him can say and know it to be true 
that if we speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, but have not love, we are but sounding 
brass and clanging symbal. We know with him that 
even though we see through a glass darkly, we can 
see most clearly in a spirit of love. Surely we feel 
something of the same spiritual meaning and value 
when in the words of Jesus we also pray, Our Fa- 
ther who art in Heaven; hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy Kingdom Come, Thy Will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven. We do indeed want to be kept from 
temptation and we do want to have such grace as 
will enable us to forgive those who trespass against 
us. How many times have we not all in some trying 
time said in the same words and perhaps in the 
same mood as an unknown Psalmist, The Lord is 
my shepherd I shall not want..... He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures. He restoreth my soul. 


In so far as such religious experience is mean- 
ingful to us we are part of a continuing spiritual 
tradition of men of faith. But faith in God has to 
have content. It cannot be filled with nothing at all. 
Religion involves relationship that goes beyond one- 
self. That relationship must have content. Search 
as one will through the whole field of comparative 
religion, is there anything comparable to the rev- 
elation of humanity lifted to such a level as that 
disclosed in Jesus of Nazareth? 


If I were setting out to start a new religious 
group with all the wide world of history to draw 
upon, I would of course do homage to a host of 
spiritually significant individuals drawn from 
many cultures, but in the end I would come back 
to him whose name is above every name, not be- 
cause the Church tells me so, nor because the Bi- 
ble proclaims it, but because of the direct impact 
which his spiritual presence makes upon my spirit. 
There is in this connection a remarkable passage 
from Professor Frank Chamberlin Porter’s clas- 
sic volume called, The Mind of Christ in Paul. He 
says, “Efforts have often been made, are being and 

will be made, to make some really new religion, 

starting from our own knowledge, fitted to the 
world as we know it. One would be rash to say 
what possible achievements the future may 
bring forth, but I cannot doubt that the way 
which most of us who hold to the name Christian 
have chosen, the way that starts from the New 
Testament and from Jesus, is the one that still 
best fits the needs of our new age. The Christian 
religion must still be the religion which somehow 
comes from and centers in Jesus. When it ceases 
to be that, it must change its name; it will no 
longer be Christianity. In some way, in spite of 
questions and fears, the common sense of Chris- 
tian people, their reasonable instinct, teaches 
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them that Jesus is the most valuable and even the 
most secure of all their possessions as Christ- 
ians; that we can indeed lose, without much 
missing them, many things in the theologies 
and ecclesiasticisms of the Christian centuries; 
but that in seeking a substitute for Jesus himself 
we are needlessly casting aside our chief posses- 
sion and supreme glory.” (pp. 12-13) 


In him and through him we find living water. 
The living water is universally life giving. Where 
does it flow more clearly? Where more purely? It 
is an inexhaustible source of inspiration. This is 
where thirsty souls of many generations have been 
refreshed. Can we imagine any time in the future 
when it will be less satisfying than it now is? This 
water of life has been drawn upon by many pil- 
grims. They have dipped into this stream with all 
manner of earthly vessels, all sizes and shapes. 
And they have carried the water away. When the 
water was not replenished, the earthly vessel be- 
came a substitute; the thing in which it was car- 
ried became more important than the water. But 
this earthly vessel like most dogma is only baked 
clay. 


Let us liberals who chide those who recognize 
too much the earthly vessel, not make the more 
serious error of failing to recognize the water. 


Finally, I know this to be true that many of us 
who feel the spiritual impact of Jesus and who 
would even from afar off emulate his spirit, yet 
wish we might have more of his faith in a heavenly 
father. Who of us has not been shaken by the stag- 
gering vastness of human suffering caused by 
man’s inhumanity to man. We look at the man of 
Nazareth, we read the Parable of the Prodigal and 
we know that we would be inwardly happy if in 
some sense the God of Being were like the Father 
in the parable. Our spirits would mount up with 
wings as eagles. But if we cannot have such high 
faith; if we cannot even have such faith as will 
cause us to run without spiritual weariness, per- 
haps we can have a faith that walks humbly. We 
can then at the least have faith in goodness, in 
human relations. Let us walk along in that faith 
and practice goodness and reduce human misery, 
and share our substance and spread what light 
we do have. It may well be that walking thus 
humbly before God in plainest service there may 
come over us some day in the sanctuary or in the 
satisfaction and happiness of a service rendered, 
a fresh assurance that man is more than grass, 
that surely there must be a cosmic source of good- 
ness. At such a time we may discover with a deep 
sense of gratitude that God has not left himself 
without a witness to our spirits after all. Then we 
shall indeed stand within the great tradition and 
will know ourselves to be heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Jesus Christ. The future of that re- 
ligion and that tradition is without end. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
AT FERRY BEACH 


Under the joint auspices of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America and the Un- 
itarian Laymen’s League, the Institute 
of International Relations was held Aug. 
9-16 at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. The 
program was of the highest caliber due 
to the selection of the faculty. Credit for 
the choice of instructors and lectures is 
due to Dwight H. Allen, Dean of the 
Institute, former Senior Field Secretary, 
Program of Collaboration, World Peace 
Foundation and Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, and E. Palmer Clarke, Executive 
Director of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


Opening with morning chapel, the dai- 
ly program began at 8:15 A.M. On Sun- 
day evening, R. H. Markham, foreign 
correspondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor gave his observations on the 
European situation. Weekday courses 
were as follows: “Russia: United Na- 
tions Asset or New World Imperial- 
ism?” led by Sergei I. Gaposchkin, asso- 
ciate in research at Harvard Observa- 
tory and lecturer on Russia. “The United 
Nations: Can They Really be United2”, 
conducted by Cecelia Payne Gaposchkin, 
Sc. D., American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. “The Responsibility of Public 
Education in Promoting World Educa- 
tion,” presented by Fred D. Wish, Jr., 
Superintendent of Schools, Hartford, 
Conn., and member of the Advisory 
Council, Division of Education, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. “Conflicts in 
the Far East,’ by Alfred Bangee Liu, 
Ph. D., former president of the China 
Training Institute, Nanking. ‘The New 
World of Europe Faces the Old World 
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Faculty 

of the 
International 
Relations 


Institute 


outlined by Alexander 


of America,” 
Szent-Ivanyi, deputy-bishop of the Hun- 
garian Unitarian Church, and member of 


the Hungarian Parliament. “What of 
Palestine?”—the Jewish Case given by 
Alisa K. Eskol, M. A., University of 
Jerusalum, and resident of Tel Aviv; 
“What of Palestine?’”—the Arab Case, 
presented by Omar Haliq, member of the 
Arab delegation to the United Nations. 
“How to Understand and Cope with the 
Near East,” led by Max Salvadori, for- 
mer associate professor at St. Lawrence 
University, former economist, Institute 
obs Export) brade, Romewands Dn sol 
British Army (Commando Troops) 
ine North SAttica, and eitalywewleiberal 
Religion Faces the Future,” given by 
E. Palmer Clarke, Executive Director 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Each course was dynamically present- 
ed by the instructor who gave a first- 
hand account of his personal experiences. 
This on-the-spot reporting shocked and 
awakened us to the real issues of world 
problems. This in itself qualified course 
leaders as reliable authorities in their 
particular field. 


With a registration of 135, the Insti- 
tute of International Relations was a 
most worthwhile experience for all, Af- 
ternoons were spent on the beach, and 
evenings were devoted to a conference 
followed by recreation in Rowland Hall. 
With fair weather prevailing, supple- 
mented by excellent food, and with 
evening friendship circle on the beach, 
each day became a pleasant memory. 
The Institute of International Relations 
will long be regarded as the highlight 
of the 1947 season at Ferry Diesen 


IES, IE, 


16 Beacon Sireet, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THOUGHTS ON THE INTER- 
RACIAL PROBLEM. 


Early in the summer it was my priv- 
ilege to represent our president, Mrs. 
Mulford, at a meeting on the inter-racial 
problem in New York City. At this 
meeting were present the leaders, or 
their representatives, of about twenty de- 
nominational bodies. Mrs. Harper Sibley, 
the President of the United Council of 
Church Women, presided, and two whole 
sessions, morning and afternoon, were 
given over to a discussion of this trying 
and vexatious problem. 


The discussion was concerned primar- 
ily with the question of how we are 
going to straighten out this knotty prob- 
lem of race, not only within specific 
areas of our country, but within our 
church bodies as well. How are we 
going to insist that hotels open their 
doors to church groups regardless of 
race ,when churches themselves main- 
tain race distinctions? What can be done, 
for instance, when such a body as the 
Council of Church Women, which in 
itself is all inclusive, finds within its 
membership certain groups which have 
remained exclusive? 


Professor Garrison in his book “Intol- 
erance,’ has stated that we took the 
wrong road long, long ago, and being 
on the wrong road anyway, every turn 
we make on it must necessarily be 
wrong. Yet Professor Garrison believes, 
as I do, that we must keep trying to 
correct the evils of the situation. 


In New York State, the Chairman of 
Social Action sent out last spring an en- 
velope filled with material on the race 
problem: One of the pamphlets listed 
the things which the Negro desires, in 
order of their importance, and in another 
column the things the white man is 
most anxious that he (the Negro) shall 
not have. At the top of the Negro’s list 
is equality of opportunity, and at the 
bottom, social equality. These are in 
direct opposition in the white man’s col- 
umn, since he is most anxious that the 
Negro shall not have social equality, 
and cares little about his equality of op- 
portunity. 


The problem of racial equality cannot 
be corrected by the passing of resolu- 
tions, or by the dogmatic insistence of 
zealots; it can only be tackled in a sane, 
purposeful manner, and resolved in good 
time by a kindly acceptance of all men 
by each other on the basis of the Golden 
Rule. 


Laura S. Hersey 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon .Sireet, Boston 8 


MAY WE INTEREST YOU IN 
AN EXHIBIT? 


For the benefit (primarily) of those 
who must attend the sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly through accounts of it in 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER we are devoting 
this page to the story of an exhibit.. 

For each table there were books, pic- 
tures, pamphlets and, according to the 
needs, a variety of other materials to be 
assembled. Then, to identify each table, 
a colorful poster was planned. First, 
however, came a large poster calling at- 
tention to the exhibit as a whole, and ex- 
plaining that in it one would find (1) 
some of the persons who could help 
build up an effective church school and 
(2) some of the experiences the church 
should provide for its growing children 
and youth. 

Since first in importance among the 
persons concerned with the church school 
is the minister, Table No. 1 was set up 
with his relationship to the church school 
in mind. The reason for placing him 
first was hinted at in the poster, which 
carried a quotation from a recent book 
on The Pastor and the Children by Mil- 
dred M. and Frank Eakin: “PROTEST- 
AINFID \WAQURIK  WWAMIPTEL  (CISUINE DIR ID IN] 
CAN BE SUCCESSFUL ONLY AS 
MUONIISMIEIDIRS lisa IACI (OND i140, 
AND QUALIFY THEMSELVES 
HOB ACKING lh brn Civ Biv: 

Table No. 2 was for officers of the 
church school. Materials on it dealt with 
the organization and administration of 
an up-to-date church school. The possi- 
bility of transforming work sometimes 
regarded as “routine’ was suggested by 
the poster: WHEN OBRICERS 
SENSE THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
DAWES AMENRIUR WYWOIUS, ADONIS, 
WITH IMAGINATION AND IN- 
SiGisat, ZNINID) INSHE, INDIE MKOWS 
GROVE OES BON SEAND GI Ries, 
THEIR TASKS BECOME HIGH AD- 
VENTURE. 

On Table No. 3, for teachers, was a 
wealth of material: books, magazines, 
pamphlets, etc., all chosen to help meet 
their needs. The poster highlighted a 
situation too prevalent in our churches 
today: JUST “FINDING” A TEACH- 
ER ISN'T ENOUGH. UNTIL THE 
CHURCH SENSES ITS RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR PREPARING AND 
CULDING=t HOSE 11 (ASKS) TO 
GHOeAGH 1hS VOULH, WE SHALE 
CONTINUE TOLEAVE CHURCH 
SCHOOLS IN NAME ONLY. 

The parents of church school pupils 
came in for their share of attention on 
Table No. 4. No one could look at this 
exhibit even casually without sensing 
what the poster above it stated (from 
The Modern Parent and the Teaching 
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Church, by Wesner Fallaw): “THE 
CHURCH, EVEN WITH EFFECT- 
IVE METHODS AND DEVOTED 
TEACHERS, IS INADEQUATE FOR 
ITS TASK UNLESS PARENTS RE- 
IINTFOICID IAS CUB PENCIMIWIBS; == 
BOWel ION CAIMMEPUIDIS,  ZNINMIDY IPN] 
IPIRVAMC IPI es” 


By this time you may be wondering 
what the fifth grouping could possibly 
be. Hasn’t every person in any way re- 
sponsible for the church school been 
covered when we've named the minister, 
officers of the church school, teachers 
and parents? That’s a good list but it’s 
not the whole story. For the people of 
the church play a far larger part in the 
success or failure of a church school 
than they realize. The poster empha- 
sized this: AN ORGANIZATION, 
ILS A CIRLILID, IENRINW IES IBS IW 
VV ENS WieAGIN in EID eas VVeA Ra IVIE 
URIS IN IDI (CisiWANCial MSILILO) y= 
SHIP WITH A CONCERN FOR ITS 
VOWS US) JINID USIP ING ABIES, IN| 
MAINTAINING A GOOD CHURCH 
SCHOOL, 


Suggestions for helping people become 
aware of their church school constitu- 
ted the main part of this exhibit. 

Then came a large poster to indicate 
a transition to the second part of the 
exhibit. 


GIVEN THE BACKING OF IN- 
TELLIGENT <A NDAEDEVOTED 
LEADERSHIP AND A CHURCH 
THATE CARES RELIGIOUS ED: 
UCATION CAN ACHIEVE SOME 
OES IUSeGOALS: 

THROUGH GUIDED EXPERI- 
ENCES OF WORSHIP, STUDY, 
SERVICE AND FELLOWSHIP PU- 
PILS OF EVERY AGE WILL FIND 
LIFE BECOMING RICH AND PUR- 
POSEFUL. 


On the first of the four tables in this 
section were photographs of church 
school worship settings and of boys and 
girls engaged in conducting a service 
or participating in one. There were 
books for leaders of worship, pictures 
used to create. an atmosphere of worship 
and samples of the services prepared and 
sent by the G.S.S. A. to every superin- 
tendent of a Universalist church school. 
The poster on this table reminded all who 
Tey she telakene. INO) IMayAKCISL IAMS) (Cle IDE 
IRVING INO) WWOURISISHNE TEU EIP MLNS ANINUD) 
TN DIB ILIL IG BIN WIL eS) ARIEL, 
Cia WIR Cir S kas SieOINS IBID, 
EVNCIal JPR, ACCORIDIUINIE; ~-410O 
NIIDS, GIskOQWILAD IARI IWC IIEVA I 1 
IN WWoOQURSIBLIIP TORE IRIS INCISS 
MEANINGFUL TO HIM. 


The largest exhibit came next, and it 
had to do with experiences of learning. 


_ ucation 


The poster was a forecast of the kind of 
materials to be found there. It read: 
LEARNING, NOT BY BEING TOLD 
(IF ONE EVER LEARNS MUCH 
TELAT WW AW) IBA IBSS  WiWQUINTIDIELIR- 
ING EXRUORING. ae EiINKEN G 
AND DOING, IS A DISTINGUISH- 
ING FEATURE OF THE MODERN 
CHURCH S GEO @l: 


Here were courses of study, prepared 
by persons who understand religious ed- 
but who also know growing 
boys and girls and under what conditions 
they learn. (It is very easy to hold mis- 
taken ideas at this point.) Visual aids 
such as kodachrome slides, creative act- 
ivities including samples of murals, ster- 
eopticons and other interesting things 
made by children in the process of learn- 
ing added color and interest to this ex- 
hibit. “A far cry from the Sunday school 
of our day!’ exclaimed a woman in pass- 
ing, to which her companion promptly 
replied, “Well, I should hope it would 
be!” 

Then came an exhibit showing how 
the experience of friendly fellowship 
within the church was essential to 
growth. Here’s what the poster on this 
wile sade “MS ECOOD AWo) IRie 
IB IB IRIG EP PBR, BIL ALCO Ssh 
WIENUCIAL CUNILIES ISOIRAMEL AMELES) iB 
CIAAINUMIPIOIN, WY Ish IC Ia BIO TILDYS 
WIEOIIES © We IRIN IDSI Nes 
AMONG YOUNG AND OLD IS A 
IPOWIRIR IFOIR IRI bt E lous 
GINOWAN al WABNICIaL IMaN2 (CialONR(Clel 
OUMMEIN OQ WIkIRILOOUcS,, 


Table 4 of this section dealt with ser- 
vice and outreach, with the Friendship 
Programs in which many Universalist 
church schools participate annually. It 
focused attention on the need of becom- 
ing world-minded. The poster read: EX- 
PERIENCES IN SERVICE AND 
GIVING MEAN SUBSTITUTING 
FOR GEIBEY SSPOKEN RS VORDS 
ABO WW IWIROAMEIBIRIGOOID)., ACs 
QUATNGAN CE With PHOPREE Ol 
OTHER BACKGROUNDS AND AC- 
FUINWAS, IPAMRINCII2 ANI ILO)ING JUNY IMT Er ae = 
ING HUMAN NEEDS. 


For good measure, and because like 
the small child at a party “it lasts longer 
when you take something home,” there 
followed three tables well stocked with 
sample magazines, pamphlets, and all 
kinds of helpful printed materials. 


Yes, hours of thought and planning 
go into the kind of exhibit just described. 
But this is one of many services gladly 
rendered by the General Sunday School 
Association that religious education may 
be more vital and meaningful in the Uni- 
versalist Church. 


S. M. A. 
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7-; STAINED GLASS 
ESSE” WINDOWS 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


HYMNS OF THE CHURCH 
. FREE . 


Sixty copies of Hymns of the Church 
may be had for transportation cost 
from First Universalist Chruch, Mon- 
roe, Wis. Write Rev. D. Andrew 
Howey, Box 96, Munroe, Wis. 
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Obituary 


LEON PETER JONES 


Leon Peter Jones was born at Little 
Falls, N. Y., January 31, 1864, and died 
June 22, 1947. He was ordained into the 
Universalist ministry at Girard, Ill. in 
March, 1894, and was married to Martha 
Garner July 4, 1894. Mrs. Jones was 
ordained at New Salem, Ill., in Novem- 
ber, 1894. Together they served as co- 
pastors in seven States and twice with 
the same people in Ontario. 


The Rey. L. P. Jones finished fifty 
years of active service while at his par- 
ish at Jersey, Ohio, in 1944, and then re- 
tired to live in Springfield, Illinois. How- 
ever, though blind the last few years, he 
continued to assist Mrs. Jones in writing 
and sending out to hundreds of friends 
throughout the United States and On- 
tario their Message of Faith which was 
gratefully received each month. 


The funeral was held on June 24, from 
the Ellinger & Kuntz. Funeral Home, 
Springfield, Ill, and the Rev. Argyl 
Houser from Oaklandon, Indiana, offic- 
iated. He gave a most comforting mes- 
sage setting forth some of the reasons 
Leon Peter Jones gave more than fifty 
years of his life for the Faith in God 
as the Eternal Father and Jesus the 
Christ as the Victorious Savior of man- 
kind. Albert L. Bruner, Past Grand Mas- 
ter of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows of Ontario represented Beaver 
Lodge No. 82 of Ruthven, of which Mr. 
Jones was a member of long standing 
and a Past Noble Grand, who conducted 
the service, assisted by a group of mem- 
bers of No. 6 of Springfield with their 
Noble Grand, Mr. Barry, and members 
of No. 166 also of Springfield. Mr. Bru- 
ner, during the course of his address, said 
he had known the Rev. L. P. Jones and 
Martha G. Jones for many years in 
church and lodge, as well as citizens in 
the community where they had left liv- 
ing monuments of stalwart citizens who 
were trained in youth under the guidance 
of this splendid couple. Truly he was a 
great builder. The great Faith which 
propelled him on as he journeyed the 
highway of life inspired a genuineness 
rarely equaled. Do you friends realize 
that if all the people in this world were 
like Mr. Jones, the penal institutions 
would be closed, doors need not be 
locked and the hazard of wars would be 
unthinkable. 


“The heights of great men reached 
and kept, 


Were not attained by sudden flight, . 


But they, while their companions 
slept, were toiling in the night. 
So let us, then, be up and doing, with 

a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, learn to 
labor and to wait.” 


WHEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VISIT YOUR 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. — 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with ‘us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 
REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 


and Church Workers 
e 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in Training for the Ministry of | 
the Universalist Church. 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
OF MICHIGAN 


The one hundred third annual meeting 
of the Universalist Convention of Mich- 
igan will be held at Universalist Church 
Center, Lansing, Michigan, October 5 
and 6. 

Lucy Bernstein, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
UNIVERSALIST STATE 
CONVENTION 


The one hundred and sixteenth annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention will be held Oct- 
ober 7 and 8, 1947 at Claremont, New 
Hampshire, for the hearing of reports, 
the election of officers and the transac- 
tion of such other business as may be 
legally considered. 

Fred H. Miller, Secretary 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 122nd annual session of the Uni- 
versalist churches of New York State 
will be held in the First Universalist 
Church in Auburn, Oct. 16-18. The or- 
ganizations, which will hold annual 
meetings are: the New York State Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association, the 
New York Association of Universalist 
Women, the New York State Univer- 
salist Ministers’ Association, the New 
York State Convention of Universalists 
and the newly formed New York Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Laymen. Dr. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse will 
deliver the occasional sermon on Thurs- 
day evening, October 16. The laymen 
will conduct an institute on Saturday 
afternoon, which will be followed by a 
banquet. 

Reservations should be made through 
David R. Johnson, 326 North Seward 
Avenue, Auburn, N. Y. 

FRED C. LEINING, Secretary 


SS SS 
THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


September 20, 1947 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
CONVENTION 


The State Convention of Vermont and 
Quebec will be held in Barre, Vermont, 
October 1 and 2, 1947. 


Carl Voss, Superintendent 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST 
STATE CONVENTION 


Wisconsin Universalists will meet at 
Wausau on Oct. 2, 3 and 4 for the nine- 
ty-fourth state convention. Brainard F. 
Gibbons is the host pastor. F. J. Bolen- 
der Jr., Madison, formerly of Wausau, is 
the state president. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston, general 
superintendent Universalist Church of 
America, will be on the program. D. 
Andrew Howey, pastor, First Universal- 
ist Church, Monroe, will preach the oc- 
casional sermon. 

D. Andrew Howey, Secretary 


CRACKLING 


“Dad, what is a traitor in politics?” 

SAS talon miny ssOn, 1s sae mane who 
leaves our party and goes over to the 
other side.” 

“Then what is a man who leaves the 
other pary and comes over to our side?” 

“A convert, my boy.” 


* * OR 


A young man was doing his own shop- 
ping. He said to the pretty girl behind 
the draper’s counter: '’I want a pillow- 
case, please.” 

“Yes, ‘said the girl. “What size?” 

“Why—er—I’m not sure,’ said the 
young man, “but I take a 6 7/8 hat!” 

—Boston Globe 


e 


* * * 


“Whats that piece of string tied round 
your finger for, Bill?” 

“That's a knot. Forget-me-not is a 
flower. With flour you make bread, and 
with bread you have cheese. This is to 
remind me to buy some pickled onions.” 

; —Boston Globe 


* oe  & 


“What’s the quickest way to the hos- 
pital?” 

“Close your eyes, cross this street, 
and you’ll be there in a few minutes.” 


TOTAL POUNDAGE OF 
CLOTHING SENT FOR 
EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Since June 27, 1947, there has been 
forwarded to the Universalist collection 
warehouse in New York City, a total of 
two thousand, two hundred and forty- 
one pounds of used clothing. 

From November 1, 1946 to September 
1, 1947, a total of twenty-five thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-six pounds of 
used clothing and food have been deliv- 
ered to the warehouse. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beauti- 
ful old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance re- 
quirements in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate 
means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 
For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Garmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: _ 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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Announcing — 
The Fall and Winter Phase 
of 


The Christian Leader 


Campaign 


WE STILL HAVE SOME OF THE THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
WE ARE TRYING TO GIVE TO ENTERPRISING GROUPS IN OUR 
CHURCHES WHO WILL SECURE NEW _ SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Read Ye! 
The Christian Leader! 


The campaign opens October 1, 1947 and closes December 1, 1947 


1. $1.00 commission will be paid for every NEW subscription at $3.00 per year. 

A two year subscription is $5.50 and the commission is $1.50 

Groups must be registered with us as entering the contest. 

A first award of $25.00, second award of $15.00, and a third award of $10.00 

will be given to the first three groups having the highest total number of 

NEW subscriptions sent in when the contest ends. 

4. New subscriptions received by mail from the constituency of any church 
group registered will be credited to the group's efforts and commission sent 
them. 


5. A group must send in a minimum of TEN NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS to be 
eligible for any award. Those sending in less than ten will receive the 
commission only. 


LEADER SUBSCRIPTIONS MAKE EXCEPTIONAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 
AN ADDITIONAL FEATURE ! 


FOR EVERY RENEWAL AT $3.00 per year a commission of 50¢ wil be paid. 
This regardless of the present expiration date of the subscription. These re- 
newals do not count in the contest! 


WARNING — Renewals sent in to us direct from the subscriber WILL NOT 
COUNT toward commission. You must do the work and send the money in to 
us from your group. 


Send us the name of your group and the chairman of the committee today! 


Be registered with us so that any subscriptions coming to us by mail AFTER 
October Ist will be credited to your efforts. 


We will send you free samples, mail them out to names you send us, and 
assist in every way possible. 


ONE CHURCH MADE OVER $100. in our spring c ion. Y 
EQUAL IT THIS FALL! P ampaign. You CAN 


oN 


Chairman 


Address 


City State 


Group and Church 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


